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By THOMAS KENRICK, Esa. 


** Bold is his task, ia this discerning age, 

** When ev’ry witling prates about the Stage, 

“ And some pert title arrogantly brings 

“ 'Totrace up Nature through her noblest springs : 
** Bold, in such times, his task must be allow’d 

** Who seeks to form a judgment for the crowd ; 
** Presumes the public sentiment to guide, 

** And speaks at once to prejudice and pride.” 
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ADDress. 


IT is a source of great satisfaction to us that our work forms only 
one volume yearly, and consequently requires but one Prefatory 
Address ; for never are we so much at a loss for something to say, 


as when composing the Annual Exposé. This arises, not so much 
from our being compelled to produce a certain number of words 
and phrases, without having any particular subject to dilate upon; 
as from our wish to avoid employing the hacknied expressions of 
gratitude, the fulsome flatteries addressed to their readers, the 
disgusting compliments bestowed upon themselves, and the boasts 
of their unprecedented sale, which the Preface-writers to Magazines 
so commonly make use of.—Upon these worn-out topics we shall 
descant but briefly. With regard to our gratitude towards our 
subscribers, we have not much to say :—the connection between 
us appears to be merely one of mutual convenience; and if our 
work affords them any amusement, it seems clear to us that the 
obligation lies principally on their side: and if it does not, the 
wisest thing they can do, will be to discontinue their subscriptions, 
and seek for entertainment elsewhere. That we have no particular 
inclination to flatter them, will perhaps be admitted; and that we 
have never been very forward to compliment ourselves, we assert 
without fear of contradiction. Upon the subject of our circulation, 
we have hitherto made no boasts ; and our readers will therefore be 
less inclined to doubt our word, when we assure them, that though 
we scarcely ever advertise the work, its sale has increased with 
every successive month; and bids fair to render a publication which 
was not established with a view to profit, a fruitful source of it. 
Upon the manner in which the character of the work has been 
sustained during the past year, it becomes us to be silent. If it 
has grown tedious and stupid, no lying assertions to the contrary 
in the Preface, will persuade our readers to think it entertaining or 
witty : and if, on the contrary, it has increased in interest, it must be 
as unnecessary as it would be indecorous to proclaim the fact here. 
Yet we may certainly be allowed to consider the advance in our cir- 
culation, as a proof of the increase of good-will towards us on the part 
of the public; and though we perhaps cannot say, with more 
learned writers, that our pages make men wise; we trust we may, 
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without conceit, assert that they make them merry; which, to 
our thinking, is quite as desirable a thing. 

The enlargement of the work, which we intend shall take place 
in the ensuing volume, will essentially contribute to heighten its 
character and value. That our extremely contracted limits have 
frequently compelled ‘us to omit some subjects altogether, and to 
treat of others with a brevity as unsatisfactory to ourselves as to 
our readers, is a fact we by no means wish to conceal. This has 
rendered an extension of our plan indispensibly necessary ; and 
in acceding to the wishes of such of our subscribers as have 
repeatedly urged the adoption of the proceeding, we are convinced 
we have pursued the course which will be most acceptable to the 
great majority of them. 

To our Correspondents we offer our thanks generally, without 
making what might appear an invidious mention of any particular 
individual. This acknowledgment of course applies only to the 
friendly class. To those who have all along, but particularly of 
late, done us the favour to make us the objects of their anonymous 
abuse, we present the vexatious assurance that our work is 
prospering, and will we trust continue to do so, to their sorrow 
and mortification. In perusing the epistles of these would-be 
tormentors, we have generally been perfectly at a loss which to 
admire the more, the malice, or the stupidity which they have 
displayed; and we beg leave to conclude our notice of such 
gentry with a brief quotation from “ King Lear,” expressive of our 
sentiments towards them :— 


| —— « The little dogs and all, 
“ Tray, Blanch, and Sweet-heart, see, they bark at me. 
“ Tom will throw his head at them.—Avaunt, ye curs!” 


44, Burton Street, Burton Crescent. : T. K. 


CORRIGENDA. 


Page 51, col. 1, line 6, from the bottom, for the Theatre from its name, 
read the house called the Tueatre, in Shoreditch, from its name, &c. 

Page 206, col. 2, line 4, for Mr. Keon, read M‘ Keon. 

Page 225, col. 2, line 2, from the bottom, for not 12, read now 12. 

Page 228, col. 2, line 39, for repetition read performance. 

Page 229, col. 2, line 27, for a few poets read a few dolts. 

— 242, col.1, line 6, from the bottom, for required read acquired. 

247, col. 1, line 2, from the bottom, for Corvell read Covell. 


age 295, col. 2, line 24, for a nexcellent read an excellent. 
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Dramatic Sketches. 


Miss CLARA FISHER. 
(With a Portrait.) 


As it is the professed object of our 
publication to “ catch the manners 
living as they rise,” we shall make 
no apology to our readers for pre- 
senting them with a portrait of this 
“ little body with a mighty heart,” 
whose extraordinary performances 
have for some time past engrossed 
so considerable a share of the public 
attention. To gratify our subscri- 
bers is ever our first object; and 
therefore when a performer of any 
kind has attained to an uncommon 
degree of popularity, or excited par- 
ticular curiosity, we shall always 
endeavour to furnish a sketch of his 
or her person, without stopping to 
inquire whether such popularity be 
founded on any just grounds. In 
the case of Miss Fisher, however, 
we may venture to assert that the 
attention she has excited is justified 
by the cleverness of her performances ; 
seldom have we witnessed such pre- 
cocity of talent, or so much apparent 
judgment, at an age when few children 
can connect two ideas, or are capable 
of ought beyond the mere expression 
of their little wants and wishes. As 
to the permanence of her popularity, 


we confess it appears to-us a more. 


doubtful point. When she ceases to 
be a child, the wonder of her acting 
will cease too ; and the fame she has 
now acquired will then be disadvan- 
tageous, rather than serviceable to 
her ; since it will cause her merits 
to be canvassed far more rigorously 
than those of ordinary candidates for 
applause. 

However, laying aside the conside- 


Vol. II. 


ration of such matters, it must be 
acknowledged on all hands that the 
farce of Lilliput”? is a most laugh- 
able exhibition ; our remarks upon 
this point will be found in a subse- 
quent page, but we seize this oppor- 
tunity of saying a few words on the 
inimitable Flimnap, the life and soul 
of the piece. ‘The affected gravity, 
and jealous whims of the diminutive 
Lord, are hit off by this surprising 
child with astonishing cleverness ; 
and the subsequent miniature 
Richard is the finest specimen of 
burlesque the Stage ever produced. 
So perfectly easy and true to nature 
is the performance throughout, that 
we can scarcely be persuaded to look 
upon her in the light of a mere parrot, 
repeating by rote a lesson, of which 
she comprehends not one syllable ; but 
are almost inclined to fancy her gifted 
with some intuitive faculty of com- 
prehending the nature and effect 
of passions, which from her tender 
age it is morally impossible she 
can ever have experienced in re- 
ality. Be this as it may, she has 
drawn the town in shoals during the 
past month, to witness the perfor- 
mance of Lilliput ; and rendered the 
words of Rosencrantz most strikingly 
applicable to the nightly exhibitions 
at Drury Lane.—“ There is an aiery 
of children, little eyases, that cry 
out on the top of the question, and 
are most tyrannically clapped for’t: 
these are now the fashion,” &c. 


Hamer, Act 2. 


Miss Fisher, we understand, was 
born in June 181T. 
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History of the Theatres. 


INTRODUCTION. 


WE this month commence a new 
department in our work, which ap- 
pears to us calculated to add greatly 
to its value: viz.— A History of the 
English Stage, from the time of 
Shakspeare to the present day ; illus- 
trated with views of the ancient 
theatres, so far as the same can be 
procured ; and including every one 
of those now existing. In the com- 
pilation of such a work it is evident 
that industry and research are the 
principal requisites, and we trust it 
wili be seen as we proceed, that in 
these we are by no means deficient. 
Malone’s valuable “ History of the 
Stage,” must of course form the 
ground-work of all similar undertak- 
ings; but though that work is al- 
lowed by every one to contain an 
unequalled mass of information rela- 
tive to the early English Theatres, 
and certainly does iniinite honour 
to the author, yet it is as cer- 
tain that it is by no means a per- 
fectly satisfactory performance ; the 
facts it relates are so scattered, the 
arrangement is so confused, and the 
incessant occurrence of notes, abound- 
ing with obsolete terms, and thrice 
as long as the text they illustrate, 


so perplexes the reader, that though 
he rises from the perusal of the work 
amused and gratified, he has seldom, 
after all, any distinct idea of the 
precise situations, &c. of the several 
theatres, but finds himself bewildered 
hy the utter want of perspicuity and 
order which the Essay displays ; 
whiist the Additions in many instan- 
ces controvert what has previously 
been advanced. Moreover, like 
most writers upon subjects with 
which they are completely acquainted 
themselves, Malone enters too little 
into, or rather entirely neglects, the 
requisite preliminary explanations, 
appearing to suppose every reader as 
intimate as himself with the Bank- 
side and Whitefriars. We shall strive 
to avoid these errors of our precur- 
sor; it will be our endeavour to 
collect and bring into one plain, in- 
telligible point of view the informa- 
tion to be found in Malone, and other 
writers; retaining every thing that 
is really valuable, and discarding all 
superfluous details ; to arrange this 
in a perspicuous manner, and add 
such original matter as we have been 
able to collect. The illustrations 


will be copied from authentic views, 
and engraved on wood by Berryman, 
whose abilities in this line need no 
encomium of ours. These cuts will 
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include specimens of stage-costume 
at various periods, contrasted with 
that of the present day, &c. &e. 
In short, at the outset of such an 
undertaking, it is impossible to state 
precisely the plan which will he fal- 
lowed, but it is evident that it may 
be made to aflord endless information 
and amusement. Besides the Essay 
of Malone, the works to which we 
shall principally refer, are the “ Fur- 
ther account of the Rise of the Stage,”’ 
by Mr. Chalmers. Wrights “ Dia- 
Jogue on Old Plays and Players ;” 


Downes’s “ Roscius Anglicanus ;” 
Prynne’s “ Histriomastix ;” Dr. 
Percy’s “ Origin of the 


Stage ;” Cibber’s “ Apology for his 
Lite,” &e. Kc. and having made this 
general acknowledgement of our 
obligations, we shail deci it unneces- 
sary to cite our authority fur every 
fact we may relate, which answers 
scarcely any purpose but that of 
confusing the reader. That this novel 
attempt will meet with the approba- 
tion of our subscribers, we feel con- 
fident ; and we can assure them that 
we shall let slip no opportunity of 
still further increasing the value and 
interest of our publication. 


Ciuap. I. Rise and progress of 
theatrical amusements in England.— 
State of the Drama in the time of 
Shakspeare-—The theatres of that 
period enumerated.— The Globe, 
Hope, and Rose, on Bankside, de- 
scribed. 


The drama before the time of 
Shakspeare was so litile cultivated, 
that it appears unnecessary to carry 
our researches higher than that period. 
Drvden has truly observed, that our 
great poct “ found not, but created 
the Stage.” In fact, exclusive of 
Mysteries, there are but 30 plays 
extant, which were written previous 
tothe year 1592, when he commenced 
Aramatic writer, the titles even of 


which are scarcely known, except to 
a few antiquaries and dramatic col- 
lectors; nor is there one of them 
that will bear a second perusal. 
Those readers, however, who may 
wish to know more of these perfor- 
mances, are referred to Warton’s 
“ History of English Poetry,” and 
Dodsley’s “ Collection of Old 
Plays.” 

Our first dramas were represented 
in churches, or near them, by the 
ecclesiasties ; but at an early period 
there were regular performers, who 
lived by their art, though it is not 
very easy to determine when the pro- 
fession became common and_ estab- 
lished. Early, however, in Eliza- 
betl’s reign, the players of London 
began to act in theatres constructed 
in the yards of inns; and in 1574 
she granted a licence to James Bur- 
bage and others, to exhibit all kinds 
of stage plays, “ for the recreation 
of her loving subjects, as well as 
fur her own solace and pleasure.” 
Between the years 1570 and 1580, 
two regular playhouses were built, one 
in Blackfriars, and another in White- 
friars ; there were, besides, tempo- 
rary theatres or scaffolds erected at 
the Cross Keys Inn in Gracechurch 
Street, the Bull in Bishopsgate 
Street, the Belle Sauvage on Lud- 
gate Hill, and at Saint Paul’s School 
Room. The form of these rude 
playhouses appears to be preserved in 
our modern theatres ; the galleries or 
boxes are ranged over each other on 
three sides of the building, the yard 


bears a sufiicient resemblance to the 


pit, and we may presume that the 
stage was raised in this area, on the 
fourth side: thus, in fine weather, 
a playhouse not incommodious might 
have been formed. The fanatical 
spirit of the times took alarm at these 
ebominations, and we learn from a 
pantphiet published in the 17th 
century, that “‘ some pious magis- 
trates made humble suit to Queen 
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Elizabeth, and obtained leave to 
thrust the players out of the city, 
and pull down all the playhouses 
within their liberties ;’ and accor- 
dingly the above houses were pulled 
down, with the exception of that in 
Blackfriars, which by some accident 
eseaped the fury of those fanatics. 

Towards the close of the 16th 
century, when Shakspeare commenced 
dramatic writer, there were seven 
principal theatres, viz. 1. A house 
in Blackfriars. 2. One in White- 
friars. 3. The Cockpit or Phenix, 
in Drury Lane. 4. The Globe, on 
Bankside. 5. The Curtain, in 
Shoreditch. 6. The Red Bull, in 
Saint John’s Street, and 7. The 
Fortune, in Whitecross Street. The 
three first were called private, and 
the four others public theatres: the 
distinguishing marks of a private 
theatre in those days, it is not now 
very easy to ascertain ; we know 
only that they were smaller than the 
public ones, and, unlike them, pre- 
sented their performances by candle- 
light, being completely roofed over, 
while the others were partly open 
to the weather. The Pit also was 
furnished with seats, which was not 
the case at the public theatres. Be- 
sides the houses above-mentioned, 
there were three others on the Bank- 
side, called the Swan, the Rose, and 
the Hope; but the latter being chiefly 
used as Bear-garden, and the 
others having fallen to decay early 
in the reign of James the First, they 
ought not to be classed amongst the 
regular theatres. The sites of the 
whole of the houses we have named, 
we shall now proceed to describe 
more at large ; commencing, as being 
the first in size and importance, 
with 

THE GLOBE. 

In the time of Elizabeth, Bank- 
side, or that part of the Southern 
bank of the Thames which extends 
between London and Blackfriars 


bridges, was the favourite resort of 
the gay and dissipated of the metro- 
polis; it abounded with places of 
amusement of various descriptions, 
particularly the space from Winches- 
ter Palace, just above St. Mary 
Overies, (now called St. Saviour’s) to 
Paris Garden, a hamlet, nearly oppo- 
site Blackfriars,* from whence there 
was a ferry across the Thames. The 
Globe, which was built about the 
vear 1598, stood nearly opposite the 
end of Queen Street, Cheapside, 
and was an hexagonal building, partly 
open at the top, and partly thatched 
with reeds. Like most of the thea- 
tres of the day, it was composed of 
wood, and the audience part was 
probably circular. It took its name 
from its sign, which was a figure of 
Atlas bearing the globe, with this 
inscription — Totus mundus ayit 
histrionem. The performances al- 
ways took place by daylight, and ap- 
pear to have been chiefly calculated 
for the lower orders ; those at Black- 
friars for a more select audience. 
At these two theatres all the plays of 
Skakspeare were produced, and they 
belonged to the same company of ac- 
tors, called The King’s Company. 
The Globe was their summer, and 
the Blackfriars their winter theatre : 
they usually began to play at the for- 
mer in May, and the exhibitions ap- 
pear to have been more frequent than 
at Blackfriars, till 1605, when the 
Bankside became less fashionable and 
frequented than it had formerly been. 
On the roof of this and other thea- 
tres, a pole was erected, to which 


* By an act passed in the reign of 
Charles the Second, Paris Garden 
was formed into-a parish, called Christ 
Church parish, the particulars of 
which aflair may be found in Stowe’s 
** Survey of London.” Paris Garden 
Stairs, opposite Puddle Dock, re- 
mained till about six months since, 
when the site was purchased of the 
parish by a Mr. Devey, a Coal Mer- 


chant, and is now converted into a 
wharf. 
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a flag was affixed, as represented in 
the accompanying view. These 
flags were probably displayed only 
during the time of performance. 
On St. Peter’s Day, the 29th June, 
1613, this theatre was entirely de- 
stroyed by tire; the accident arose 
as follows. The players were per- 
forming a play called “ All is True,”* 
representing with much splendour 
several incidents which took place in 
the reign of Henry the Fighth; one 
of these was a masquerade at Wol- 
sey’s, at which the king was present, 
and some cannon being discharged on 
his entrance, the wadding fell upon 
the thatch, and soon set fire to the 
building, which was totally consumed. 
By a Letter from Mr. John Cham- 
berlaine to Sir Ralph Winwood, 
respecting this event, we learn that 
the theatre had but two narrow 
doors, yet none of the audience 
were injured in making their escape. 
Wotton, speaking of the circum- 
stance, in the letter mentioned in the 
Note, says—“ this was the fatal 
period of that virtuous fabric, 
wherein nothing did perish but wood 
and straw, and a few forsaken cloaks ; 
only one man had his breeches set on 
fire, which would perhaps have broil- 
ed him, if he had not, by the benefit 
of a provident wit, put it out with 
bottled ale.” In the following year, 
the house was rebuilt with more 
splendour than it before could boast, 
which event was celebrated by Tay- 
lor, the Water Poet, in the following 
epigram :— 


* Such isthe title given to the play 
in question in all the narratives of 
this event, for which we can discover 
no authority but a Letter of Sir 
Henry Wotton’s on the subject, dated 
July 2, 1613, in which it is so called, 
(Relig: Wotton. p. 425.) No other 
author mentions any such piece, and 
from the circumstances of the case it 
appears far more probable that the 
play performed was Shakspeare’s 
** Henry the Eighth.” 


‘“* As Gold is better that’s in fire tried, 
** So is the Bankside Globe, that late 
was burned; 


here before it had a thatched 
ide 
“ Now tua stately theatre ’tis turn’d. 
‘* Which is an emblem that great 
things are won, 


“¢ By those that dare through greatest 
dangers run.” 


The present cut represents the 
theatre previous to the conflagration. 
The site, which is called Globe Alley 
to this day, is an obscure, filthy spot, 
scarcely known even to the neigh- 
bouring inhabitants: its limits have 
been considerably encroached upon 
by the erection of Barclay and Per- 
kins’s brewery, which stands on, or 
close to, the spot, where formerly 
stood the Globe. Before we com- 
menced the publication of this His- 
tory, we thought it desirable to as- 
certain the present state of this elas- 
sic ground, which, at the imminent 
peril of our persous, we effected, it 
being in every respect a most barba- 
rous neighbourhood, abounding with 
coal-wharfs, and manufactories of 
various descriptions; while most of 
the houses, from their decayed state, 
appear to have received no repair 
since the time of Shakspeare. We, 
however, had the satisfaction of as- 
certaining with exactness the sites of 
the various theatres, which the lapse 
ofa few months would probably have 
rendered utterly impracticabie, as the 
completion of the Southwark bridge, 
which intersects nearly the centre 
of the spot shewn in our view, will 
doubtless entirely change the appear- 
ance of this part of the metropolis. 
Already, infact, the work of devas- 
tation is begun; many buildings 


have been levelled, and old names 
modernized ; thus the vulgar appel- 
lation of Bandy-leg Walk, has given 
way to the more elegant litle of 
Guildford Street ; and Glove Alley, 
amongst the rest, will doubtless ere 
long be a name unknown. 


With all 
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those who think that Ja route vaut 
miewr que les souvenirs, this will be 
a matter of congratulation ; but the 
antiquary will weep tears of blood 
over the destruction of the specimens 
of antiquity, of which this neighbour- 
hood presents so plenteous an assen- 
blage; and bitterly regret the day 
when the rage for improvement ex- 
tended to this venerable spot. 


THE HOPE 


Wasa very ancient building, of an 
irregular form, but it is uncertain 
when it was erected, though it appears 
in two plans of London, published 
about 1574. Ben Jonson’s Bartho- 
lomew Fair was produced here, Oc- 
tober 31, 1614, and his deseription 
of it is very unfavourable. Latterly 
it was principally used for bear-bait- 
ing, and hence it obtained the name 
of the Bear Garden, which its stile 
still retains. It was also frequently 
called Paris Garden, from the hamlet 
of that name, belore wentioned. 
This should be borne in mind by the 
dramatic student, as much confusion 
has frequently arisen from this multi- 
plicity of titles, which have been sup- 
posed to denote diferent theatres. 
Bear-baiting at this period was an 
amusement in which all classes parti- 
cipated ; and Queen Elizabeth enter- 
tained the French Ambassador with 
one of these brutal exhibitions at 
this place. Stowe, speaking of the 
Hope, says it was appropriated for 
the keeping of “bears, bulls, and 
other beasts, to be baited; and also 
mastives, in their several kennels, 
were there nourished to bait thei. 
These beasts were kept in plots of 
ground, seatlolded about, for the be- 
holders to stand safe.’ But though 
such precautions were used, a terri- 
ble accident happened here on Sun- 
day, January 13, 1583, by the fall 
of a seaflold, which had been over- 
loaded. The fanatical writers of the 
lime, forgetting the passage of Scrip- 


ture, touching “ those on whom the 
tower in Siloah fell,’ represented 
this disaster as a judgment from hea- 
ven, because the exhibition took 
place on a Sunday, which was a day 
particularly set apart for the sport. 
Amongst the rest, Prynne, in his 
“ HWistriomastix,” p. 507, fol. gives 
the following account, but his de- 
scription is probably greatly over- 
charged 


“ Upon the 15th January, Anno 
1583, being the Lord’s day, an infinite 
number of people, men, women, and 
children, resorted unto Paris Garden, 
to see beare-bayting, playes, and 
other pastimes ; and being altogether 
mounted aloft upon their seaffulds 
and galleries, and in the middest of 
wil their jollity and pastime, all the 
whole building (not one sticke so much 
as standing) fell down miraculously to 
the ground, with much horror and 
confusion. In the fall of it, live men 
and{wo women were slaine outright ; 
and above one hundred and filty per- 
sons more sore wounded and bruised, 
Whereo! many died shortly after; some 
of them having their braines dashed 
ont, some their heads all to quasht, 
some théir Jegges broken, some their 
aries, S me their backes, some one 
hurt, some another; there being no- 
thing heard there but wofull shreekes 
and eryes, Which did even pierce the 
skies; children bewailing there the 
death and hurts of their parents, pa- 
rents of their children, wives of their 
husbands, and husbands of their wives, 
so that every way, from foure of the 
clocke in the afiernoone, til nine at 
night, especialiy over London Bridge, 
many were carried in chaires, and led 
betwixt their friends, and so brought 
to their houses, with sorrowlul heavy 
hearts, like Jame cripples. A just, 
though terrible judgement of God, 
upon these play-haunlers and pro- 
phaners of his holy day.” 


The Hepe was occasionally used as 
a bear-garden so late as the year 1632. 
Stowe quotes, from an old author, the 
following homely lines upon the sub- 
ject of its amusements, which are 
too curicus to be omitted :— 
* What foliy is this, to keep with 

danger, 


“A great mastiff dog, and a fowle 
ougly bear ! 
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And to this one end, to see them 
two fight, 
* With terrible tearings, a ful ougly 
sight. 
And yet, methinks, those men be 
the most fools of al, 
Whose store of money is but very 
smal: 
And yet every Sunday they wil 
surely spend 
One peny or two, the bear-ward’s 
living to mend. 
At Paris Garden, cach Sunday, a 
man shall not fail 
To tind two or three hundred for 
the bear-ward’s vale. 
One halfpeny a piece they use for to 
give, 
When some have not more in their 
purses, L believe. 
Wel, at the last day their conscience 
wil declare, 
<¢ "Phat the poor ought to have al they 
may have to spare. 
“If you therefore it give, to see a 
bear fight, 
‘* Be sure God his curse upon you 
will light.”’ 


At the sale of Church Lands, Janua- 
ry 14, 1647, the Hope produced 
£1783 }5s. and was probably soon 
alterwards demolished, during the 
reign of bigotry and fanaticism. 


nr 


n 


THE ROSE. 


This theatre was built before 1598, 
and is mentioned by ‘Taylor, the 
Water Poet ; but in 1613 it was shut 


up, and was probably a house of very 
inferior description, being often used 
for the exhibitions of prize-tighters. 
The proprietor was one Philip Heus- 
lowe, and the performers were called 
‘The Lord Admiral’s Servants. It 
stood very near the water-side, and 
its site still retains the name of Rose 
Alley, a narrow dirty passage, leading 
from Maid Lane to the Thames, in 
the broadest part not more than two 
or three yards wide; and the walls 
on each side are so tottering and de- 
cayed as to threaten destruction to 
the passenger. It is not more than 
150 paces from Globe Alley, alrea- 
dy deseribed. The accompanying 
sketch, taken from the “ View of 
London, as it/appeared in 1599, 
will give the reader a very accurate 
idea of the relative situations of these 
three theatres, and their distances 
fromeach other. The larger build- 
ing on the right is the Globe, in the 
ecntre is the Rose, and that on the 
left is the Hope. The Rose stood 
about 50 paces westerly from the spot 
which is now the foot of the South- 
wark bridge, the road from which 
will intersect the sites of this theatre 
and the Globe. 


of Books. 


Epistles from Bath; or, 2’s Letters 
to his Yorkshire Relations: mith 
Miscellaneous Poems. By 2 in the 
Corner, Author of “ Rough Sketches 


of Bath.’ ~Nulla venenato litera~ 


mista joco est. Ovip. Meyler and 
Son, Bath; and Baldwin and Co. 
London. 1817. ds. 


Our readers have here an old ac- 
quaintance before them. In Q in the 
Corner, they will recognize the face- 
ticus author of “Rough Sketches of 
Bath,” who has frequently honoured 
our pages with articles bearing the 


signature of Thomas. The success 
of his “ Rough Sketches” was, as it 
deserved to be, very great; andit was 
naturally to be presumed that he 


_would not suffer his Muse to remain 


long inactive, but speedily plume her 
wing for a second flight. Aceord- 
ingly, we have him once more before 
us, asthe author of “ Epistles from 
Bath,” in which the easy flow of ver- 
sification, the felicitous sketches of 
manners and character, the humorous 
satire of prevailing follies, and the 
lively, epigrammatic style, whichlent 
such a charm to his tirst work, are all 
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preserved; while expericnce and 
practice have evidently rendered him 
a more correct writer, without de- 
tracting in any degree from the raci- 
ness and originality of his earlier 
efforts. The present volume consists 
of a series of ludicrous pictures of 
Bath, conveyed in the form of Epts- 
tles from a Yorkshire resident there, 
to his Sister Jane, his Aunt Ruth, 
and his Uncle John, in which the 
octo-syllabic, the heroic, and the 
cantering measure of Anstey are al- 
ternately adopted. In the composi- 
tion of such a work, two principal 
difficulties present themselves: in the 
first place, it is an arduous under- 
taking to follow in the track of the 
author of the “ Bath Guide,” and at 
the same time avoid all appearance of 
imitation ; and another task, still less 
easy of accomplishment, is to render 
the satire interesting out of the pro- 
vincial circle which it describes, and 
in which its humour must of course 
be more highly relished than else- 
where. In both instances the author 
has succeeded admirably. In the sub- 
ject alone, and its general flow of 
bumour, does the work remind the 
reader of Anstey’s; while it will be 
found highly entertaining even to 
those who, like ourselves, know little 
cf Bath, but tbrough its medium. 
Many bunglers would have crowded 
their pages with local allusions, and 
descriptions of pump-rooms and cir- 
cuses, interesting and intelligible only 
toa few scores of individuals; but 
our author has pursued a more judi- 
cious course ; and though his hits are 
of course peculiarly applicable to the 
balls, routes, and promenades of 
Bath, they will also be found suit- 
able, more or less, to those of every 
city in the kingdom. Having ad- 
vanced thus much in favour of this 
work, we shall probably be expected 


to produce some specimens, to sub- 
stantiate our praises. Our extracts 
shall be made at random ; and the 
author left to speak for himself. We 


commence with a general view of 
Bath :— 


‘¢ In this auspicious region all man- 
kind 
(Whate’er their taste) congenial joys 
may find ; 

Here monied men may pass for men 
of worth, 

And —* cits may hide plebeian 
birth ; 

Here men devoid of cash may live 
with ease, 

Appear genteel, and pass for what 
they please ; 

om men their better half may 
claim, 

And flirting spinsters lose that dole- 
ful name ; 

Here husbands weary of domestic 
strife, 

May please themselves, and live a 
single life ; 

And married ladies, in their husband’s 
view, 

May freely flirt, and boast their con- 
quests too; 

Here boys and girls may marry in 
their teens, 

And live on visionary ways and means ; 

Here fortune-hunting beaux delude 
the fair 

With large estates and castles in the 
alr ; 

Here lovely belles so sensitive appear, 

They fall in love at least four times 
a year; 

And dames who well the board of 
grecn cloth know, 

Sit—where they sat near sixty years 
ago. 

Here busy Scandal’s ever ready 
tongue 

Will interfere to regulate the young, 

Brings every hidden mystery to light, 

— the weak, and sets the erring 
right, 

Deciares what actions they should 
chuse or shun, 

What they may do, and what must not 
be done. 

doctors conscientiously con- 
rive, 

By _ calls, to keep their friends 
ave 5 

Who, though declining, many days 

_ may see, 
Whilst daily calls produce a daily fee. 
Ail systems change, and physic, like 

the rest, 


fashioned operates the 
est : 
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Thus each practitioner his system 
draws 

From some internal ever-ruling cause, 

And ne former doctrines on the 
shelf, 

Cures by a mode peculiar to himself. 

One feels your puise, and potently ob- 
serves— 

All your complaints originate in 
NETVES 

If still unsatistied, the next you call 

Will vow that people have no nerves 
at all: 

One says the stomach is the tainted 
part, 

One says the head’s in fault, and one 
the heart ; 

One undertakes to set youup with 


ease, 

-And swears that bile occasions your 
disease, 

Says bile affects you if you glow or 
shiver, 

And throws new lights upon his pa- 
tient’s liver.” p. 13. 


Were we to consult our inclina- 
tion only, without reference to the 
limits we can allot to our review, 
our extracts would be greatly ex- 
tended, though to the exclusion of 
other articles ; but we find we must 
come to an end, and can only afford 
room for one quotation more. It is 
a kind of epitome of the gossiping 
caused at Bath, by the publication of 
the “ Rough Sketches,” which it 
details with infinite humour :— 


One exclaimed ‘these RoughSketch- 
es are very SO so: 

‘ Who is 2. in the Corner ? I'm dying 
to know.’ 

‘I’m sure,’ cries another, ‘ I know 
very well, 

* But rot think it proper at present 
to tell: 

‘I think them excessively good, I 
confess ; - 


‘ He’s a person of consequence—pray — 


can you guess ?? 

‘ A person of consequence! is he in- 
deed? 

‘Oh! Dll read them again—they 
can’t fail to succeed ; 

‘I did not discover their worth the 
first time, 

‘On a second perusal I think them 
sublime : 

‘Oh! name me the author—what is 
he, and who? 

‘ Perhaps ’tis Lord Byron, perhaps 
Caraboo, 


Vol. OL. 


‘ Or perhaps we ere long may dis- 
cover between us 

‘ Ther’re the lyric remains of the 
Hottentot Venus.’ 

One lady exclaims, ‘ though the 

Author professes, 

‘ That no private scandal his poem 
possesses ; 

Though he says he’s not personal, yet 

I can see, 

* That half of the stuff was intended 
for me; 

‘ Such rhymes never yet were invented 
by men, 

‘I suspect that they flow from a 
feminine pen ; 

‘ Or, perhaps, from a host of old 
maids, who may think 

‘ To smother their fortunate rivals 
in ink.’ 

One thinks the Translations of Horace 
the best, 

Another pronounces them worse than 
the rest : 

What - may condemn as ridiculous 
stuff, 
Another declares is amusing enough ; 
Each chooses a different limb of my 
Muse, 
What one person praises, the next will 
abuse. 

If each man who reads was allowed to 
remove 

That part of a book which he does 
not approve, 

When by blots all had made their 
antipathy plain, 

I marvel exceedingly what would re- 
main ; 

ee I to heed the objections 

My verse would diminish to nothing 
at all.” p. 35. 


We have said, and truly, that the 
author has not imitated Anstey, yet 
a resemblance (the only one we have 
met with) may be found in the fol- 
lowing lines : | 
belles and beaux come every 
66 To dri nk, and hear the music play, 
“6 Which, while they swallow the li- 

bation, 


“ Facilitates its operation.” 
Epistle the First. 


This will remind the reader of a 
humorous passage in the Sixth Letter 
of the “ Bath Guide,” commeacing— 


‘6 Qdds-bobs! how delighted I was 
unawares 
© With the fiddles I heard in the room 


above stairs,” &c. 
C 
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Some miscellaneous poems are 
appended, one or two of which were 
originally printed ia our work. 
They all of them possess merit; but 
some “ Lines written at the Sea- 
side” deserve particular attention— 
they are surpassingly beautiful. We 
would fain transcribe them, but our 
space forbids it; we therefore take 
our leave of the “ Epistles,” wishing 
them the extensive circulation which 
their intrinsic merits deserve, and 
which they can scarcely fail of pro- 
curing. 


Monody to the Memory of the Prin- 
cess Charlotte Augusta. By the 
Author of “ Evening Hours.” —In- 
dulye my votive strain, oh, sweet 
Humanity Lanenorne. Lon- 
don, Chappell, Jun. 1817, 2s. 


Monodies on the death of the Prin- 
cess have of late been as plentiful 
“as summer flies are in the sham- 
bles ;” and for the most part they 
have been as worthless as numerous. 
The one before us is, however, a 
composition of a very different stamp: 
it is the production of a mind of 
a superior order, deploring the event 
in a burst of genuine poetry, wholly 
free from the common-place expres- 
sions of grief which form the sum 
total of nearly the whole of these 
pieces. We reviewed the author's 
first production in our number for 
August last, and the present perfor- 
mance fully bears us out in the as- 
sertion we then so confidently made 


of his being a young man of very great 
abilities. Nothing less than this could 
have enabled him to triumph over the 
difficulties of his subject, and steer 
clear of those worn-out similes and 
trite lamentations, which have proved 
so fatal to others. The Monody will 
be read with feelings of lively inter- 
est by all those who feel for the sad 
eclipse of youth and beauty, which it 
so sensibly deplores. We give a 
short extract :-— 


“ When thickening clouds grew fear- 
ful in the air, 

* = the stern spirit of the blast was 
there, 

“¢ Lifting from darkness his destruc- 
tive form, 

“< The bow of promise lingered in the 
storm, 


“ And as the glowing radius met the 
eye 


ye, 

- — like a floating banner ofthe 
sky ; 

ia wrath, not fearfully un- 
url’d, 

«© As the loud battling thunders shook 
the world, 

* But, like a gracious sign to mor- 
tals given, 

“* That Mercy’s prayer was register’d 
in heaven. 

** Delusive thought! the maddening 
tempest’s sway 

“ Has swept for ever the kind pledge 
away; 

Just as the opening prospect seem’d 
so fair, 

“ And every gladdening eye was gaz- 
ing there ; 

Just as the heart, her hour of strug- 
gling o’er, 

“‘ Forgot the past, and thought of ills 
no more ; 

as the pulse assum’d its wonted 
play, 

«< And Hope sprang forward to salute 
the day. 


p- 2. 


London Theatres. 


DRURY LANE. 
MR. BRENNAN. 


Young Meadows was played here 
on the 29th. of November, by a 
* Young Gentleman,” as the bills 


termed him, but whose physiognomy 


appeared to us somewhat “ fallen 
into the sear.” His voice is sweet, 
but extremely weak, and quite unfit 
for so large a theatre. He, however, 
gave the several songs in a pleasing 
manner, and was received with some 
applause ; Still in hopes to qet the 
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better, was his best effort. In his 
action he is somewhat awkward, and 
his accent slightly “ tipped with the 
brogue.” His success was not such 
as to justify a second appearance. 


MR. FISHER, 


This gentleman made his débié 
here on Wednesday, December 3, in 
the character of Macbeth. His pre- 
tensions to merit are far from despi- 
cable, but he certainly is not quali- 
fied to assume the leading characters 
on a metropolitan stage. His figure 
is slight, his face not particularly 
expressive, and his voice, though at 
times partaking in a slight degree of 
the hoarseness of Kean’s, is far from 
unpleasant. He appears to have 
contracted from Mr. Wallack a vile 
habit of knitting his brows, and 
frowning most fearfully, whenever 
he wishes to render his features par- 
ticularly expressive ; but quite with- 
out producing the desired effect. 
With the stage-business he is _per- 
fectly intimate, and with a little 
training would become a very efficient 
performer. Mr. Fisher has repeat- 
ed the character once or twice, and 
also appeared in Richard the Third 
and Hamlet, though to very thin 
audiences ; and the recovery of Mr. 
Kean from his indisposition, has now 
afforded him an opportunity of taking 
a trip into the country. 


THE MAN IN. THE MOON. 


Monday, Dec. the 8th, gave to the 
world a new farce, with this curiosity- 
exciting title, and we are sorry to 
add that its name was the most taking 
thing about it. The in the 
Moon turned out to be merely the 
Jandlord of a public house so called, 
and if kis beer were as flat as his wit, 
his customers must have been more 
Select than numerous. The exqui- 
site acting of little Knight saved it 


from damnation; never have we 
seen him to greater advantage ; there 
was genius in his very apron. Mrs. 
Alsop is no great favourite of ours, 
but justice compels us to avow that 
she performed a gawky servant-girl 
very pleasantly : we wish she would 
stick to Hoydens and relinquish the 
Lady Bells, $e. Amore silly plot we 


have seldom heard of, and, with the — 


exception of the scenes between 
Knight and Mrs. Alsop, the dialogue 
kept it in countenance. Miss Cubitt 
had a pretty song in the first act, and 
Harley a very stupid one. The 
piece was much hissed, and has been 
repeated but seldom. | 


LILLIPUT. 


December 10. It was a most 
happy thought for Drury Lane which 
suggested the revival of this piece, 
originally produced for Woodward’s 
benefit in 1756, and said to haye 
been planned, written, and got up, 
in amonth. It was then principally 
performed by boys; on the present 
occasion (with the exception of Gul- 
liver) it is wholly played by females. 
There are Fishers, Dunns, Bellcham- 
bers, &c. in abundance, cum multis 
aliis, que nune prescribere longum 
est. The principal of these has been 
fully noticed in a previous page, and 
to her exertions the success of the 
piece is almost entirely to be attri- 
buted: the others are clever after 
their several kinds, though they shine 


- with somewhat less of brilliance ; one 


of them, a Miss Marg. Dunn, sings 
Soldier Tired in a surprizingly good 
style; and a dancing duet, to the 
tune of There’s nae luck about the 
house is as excellently performed by 
a Miss Broadhurst, and Miss Julta 
Belichambers ; poor Higman plays 
Gulliver, and has little to do, beyond 
walking abuut with a military cloak 
and huge staff, and sitting in a 
stately arm-chair to witness the per- 
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formance of the children. His song 
of The Wolf is, however, lugged in 
by the head and shoulders : the thing 
is well enough, but still “ we wonder 
how the devil it got there.” The 
success of this revival has been ex- 
traordinary, and we doubt not that 
it will still have a considerable run. 
We confess we have been more de- 
lighted with these children, than with 
half the full-grown ladies and gentle- 
men upon the stage, uucourteous as 
they may think the assertion. In 
addition to the original piece, a per- 
formance of the concluding scenes 
of “ Richard the Third” is given, in 
which the Lord Flimnap executes a 
very happy parody upon the most 
prominent points of several of our 
most popular Richards. Certain of 
the “righteous over much” it ap- 
pears are much shocked at these pro- 
ceedings, and consequently one of 
their body inserted a letter on the 


. Subject in the “ Times,” signed 


Histriomastix, bearing a close resem- 
blance to the famous work of Prynne 
in its weakness and stupidity. On 
the evening of December the 13th, 
copies of this exquisile composition 
were distributed at the doors of the 
theatre, and about the house, by 
agents of the writer we presume ; 
and before the commencement of the 
farce, an orator in the lower circle 
endeavoured to address the audience 
upon the subject ; his attempt, bow- 
ever, proved abortive, and the picce 
was played amid the usual applause. 
Since the first performance, some ju- 
dicious curtailments have been made. 


OUTWITTED AT LAST. 

We shall not detain our readers long 
with our remarks on this piece, since 
it is probably laid for ever upon the 
oblivious shelf. It was first played 
onthe 13th of Dec. and its character 
may be given in a few words: the 
dialoguc in some instances was spright- 


ly, butin more, “ dull as the fat weed 
that rots itself at ease on Lethe’s 
Wharf.” The music, however, ought 
to have prolonged its existence, though 
there was rather too great a sameness 
in the characters of the several airs, 
The first act passed off extremely 
well, but in the second some opposition 
began to manifest itself, which, in the 
course of the third, swelled into a 
violent storm. A few curtailments 
having been made, one or two more 
trials were given it, but with no better 
success. 


RICHARD, DUKE OF YORK. 


The three parts of “ Henry the 
Sixth,” have long been lost to the 
stage, and in fact, constituted as are 
the theatres of the present day, it is 
quite impossible they should ever be 
completely restored to it. An at- 
tempt has, however, been made to 
form one play from the three, which 
was produced on the 22nd of Decem- 
ber, under the title of “ Richard, 
Duke of York; or, the Contention 
of York and Lancaster,” the manner 
in which the adapter has effected his 
purpose, is this: he has totally omit- 
ted all the scenes relating to the wars 
in France, together with some of 
those which bear upon our civil 
broils ; others he has curtailed, and 
thus brought the whole in the com- 
pass of five acts. To give greater 
importance to the part of Richard, 
several speeches belonging to the 
other characters are transferred to it, 
and the part altogether rendered 
more prominent than in the old play. 
It was played by Kean, and though 
not one of his happiest attempts, was 
very finely performed ; the scene in 
the Council-chamber, in which he 
contended with Somerset for the 
regency of France, and that in 
which he accused Suffolk of murder- 
ing Gloucester, were the best parts. 
Holland played Gloucester decently 
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enough, and delivered the address to 
the Peers, on Henry’s marriage, with 
much force, only he sawed the air 
too much wilh his hand. Munden 
was to have been the Jack Cade, but 
failing sick, the part was taken at 
a few hours’ notice by Harley, who 
left us but little reason to lament the 
change. <A party-contest was excited 
by a speech from one of the rebels, 
George Bevis—“ The King’s council 
are no good workmen”—which last- 
ed for some minutes, and, like most 
political squabbles, ended where it 
began, in noise and folly. The worst 
part of the alteration is the scene in 
which Peter accuses his master, Hor- 
ner, of treason; the latter at first 
stoutly denies the charge, but imme- 
diately after, without any apparent 
reason, he very disinterestedly con- 
fesses his guilt, and walks off to his 
punishment. The effect of this was 
excessively ridiculous. The piece is 
gotten up under the direction of Mr. 
Kean, with much splendour; the 
opening scene of the Temple Gardens, 
and one of an ancient street, in the 
fourth act, drew forth loud applause. 


HARLEQUIN’S VISION. 

We have heard and read a great 
deal about the Roman people being 
charmed with Pantomime, a circum- 
stance which must induce us cither 
to think very highly of the amusement 
itself in their days, or very slightingly 
of those who could sit to witness it: 
for our own parts we are at aloss to 
conceive how it was possible to be 
executed with such astonishing suc- 
cess; and are apt to imagine the 
whole art consists in kicking, slapping, 
and tumbling, intermingled with a 
jumble of mechanical deceptions, to 
draw together the great and little 
vulgar, at the expense of public taste 
aid judgment. 


When we took our seats for the 


purpose of witnessing the represen- 
tation of “ Harlequin’s Vision,” we 
found the effects of “ George Barn- 
well” operating powerfully on the 
minds of the Gods, who were in full 


cry against the fair sex in the upper. 


regions. During the whole interval 
between the play and the farce, the 
utmost elamour prevailéd, and when- 
ever a Cyprian Goddess made her 
appearance in the upper boxes, she 
was saluted from the galleries with 
the most hideous yell that ever assail- 
ed the ear of man. The rising of 
the curtain however put a stop to the 
noise ; and, having arrived thus far, 
we would willingly put a stop to our 
critique, for never do we feel so 
“ eravell’d for lack of matter,” as 
when criticising a pantomime; as 
custom, however, demands it, we 
proceed to execute the task in the 
best manner we are able. 

The second title to the piece is 
“The Feast of the Statue,” which 
perhaps sufficiently points out that 
the main incidents are taken from the 
celebrated “ Don Juan.” The sce- 
nery is very grand and beautiful, and 
is exhibitei nearly in the following 
order—Council Hall of Pluto—Pa- 
lace of Pedro— Spanish Street— 
Sunset at Sea—Don Juan’s Villa— 
Bowers, Armouries, Amphitheatres, 
Cathedrals, Cemeteries, Taverns, Kit- 
chens, Banquets, Saloons, &c. &e. 
terminated by a most brilliant view 
of The Palace of Pleasure. The 
performers all appeared to exert 
themselves to the utmost; and the 
Columbines and Harlequins (for we 
had a double allowance of them) 
more especially so. Many of the 
changes are very ingenious, and the 
sea scene was, asis usual at this house, 
extremely well managed. The trick 
of the Dolphin swallowing the Clown, 
who was cast away on the ocean, 
excited, we were about to say, uni- 
versal mirth: we must not however 
forgel to except a worthy gentleman 
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of evangelical appearance, who sat 
on our right, muttering the name of 
Jonas, and declaring it to be an 
evident parody on the Scriptures. 
The whole went oil with the utmost 
eclat, and we have no doubt will 
continue to delight the holiday gentry 
fur these thirty nights to come. 


COVENT GARDEN. 


HUSBANDS AND WIVES. 

A new farce, With this title, was 
produced here on the 3rd of Decem- 
ber, written, according to the news- 
papers, by Mr. Pocock; or, rather, 
translated from the French. It is a 
very lively piece, full of bustle and 
fun throughout. Incident treads 
upon the heels of incident, without 
intermission ; and we are hurried on 
from the opening to the conclusion 
very merrily and very agreeably. 
The situations in several instances 
are of a highly comic description, 
and the dialogue passable. Certainly 
there was no deficiency of “ sallets to 
make the matter savoury.” If any 
of our readers resemble Polonius, in 
admiring a “jig, or a tale of baw- 
dry,” they will tind “ Husbands and 
Wives” exactly to their taste. Many 
of the allusions are of a very equi- 
vocal description, while some speeches 
leave nothing to the imagination. 
We know not whether it be indicative 
of an improvement in the morals of 
the community, or the reverse ; but 
these passages drew forth more 
laughter and applause, both from 
males and females, than all the rest 
of the piece. The chief burden of 
the performance lay upon Jones, and 
he sustained it very cleverly; his 
assumplion of an old gentleman’s 
dress, &c. in one scene, was very 
comical. Miss Booth, Emery, Toke- 
ly, and Abbott, were its other main 


supports, and procured for it a most 
favourable reception. 


MORA’S LOVE, 


The prettiest ballet we have seen for 
some time atan English Theatre, was 
produced here on the 4th of December, 
under the title of “ Mora’s Love ; or, 
The Enchanted Harp ;” it is in fact 
a mere transplant from the King’s 
Theatre, at which a ballet with pre- 
cisely the same story was performed 
a few seasons since. The music in 
the present instance is by Bishop, 
and there ts some very respectable 
dancingby Noble and Luppine. This, 
with the aid of pretty scenery, has 
procured for it a longer existence 
than commonly fal!s to the lot of such 
things. 


HARLEQUIN GULLIVER. 


A new Pantomime was produced 
December the 26th, with the above 
title, which will sufficiently explain 
to our readers the story upon which 
it is founded. It opens with the 
ascent of Gulliver to the Island of 
Laputa, in which he undergoes the 
usual metamorphosis ; he thence pro- 
ceeds to Lilliput, then to Brobdignag, 
from thence to Engtand, and lastly 
to France. The scenes amongst the 
Lilliputians are amusing, but rather 
a day after the fair; in this instance 
they have been forestalled by Drury 
Lane. The Brobdignagians were 
well managed, though the audience 
seemed to think there was rather too 
much of this, and too little of the 
common business of a pantomime: 
the piece is nearly half over before 
the parties arrive in England, and 
the routine of kicks and slaps com- 
mences. Towards the conclusion, 
the Montagnes Risses are introduced, 
and form the most attractive part of 
the entertainment. For a first 
formance, most of the transformations 
succeeded very well, but there were 
none demanding particular notice. 
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MINOR THEATRES. 
€IRCUS. 


This theatre, under the successful 
management of Mr. Dibdin, re- 
opened on the the 26th. of December, 
with a new Burletta, founded on 
Garrick’s “ Christmas Tale;” a new 
comic Ballet ; and anew Pantomime. 
We are compelled to postpone a full 
description of these novelties, till 
next monil. Most of the old com- 
pany retain their places, and several 
mew members are added. 

The following squib appears in 
the Biks :-— 

“¢ The proprietor most respectfully 
begs to state, that he has earefully 
examined all the archives, records, 
and authorities, he could find in the 
Surrey theatre; and having found 
that in the time of Charley Hughes, 
and other Classic Directors, it was 
not usual to insert long pufis at the 
bottom of the Bills, these articles 


which relate to the entertainments of 
fhis theatre, will, in bumble imitation 


of other modern improvements, in 
future be placed at the tup.” 

Miss Taylor and Huntley are 
announced {6 appear in a new 


melo-drame, called “ The Knights 
of the Lion.” 


REGENCY. 

In liew of a pantomime, “ The 
Ferty Thieves” was revived here on 
the 26th of December, with much 
splendour, and will probably prove 
more attractive than a harlequinade. 
Amongst the novelties lately pro- 
duced, is a mele-drama called “ The 
Old Yew Tree,” founded upon “ The 
Inkeeper’s Daughter,” the events of 
which are highly impressive and in- 
teresting, and it is but doing justice 
to the proprietor to say that the 
seenic display is entitled to peculiar 
commendation. ‘The interior of the 
house has been improved during the 
recess, and rendered very comfort- 
able in every respect. 


S¥liscellancous Articles. 


VOX STELLARUM; 


Or, a Theatrical Aimanack, for the 
Year of Human Redemption 1818, 
being the first after 1817.—By 
Timothy Moore, Physician. 


“* Oh, father had a happy kuack 
“* Of couking ap an Almanack.” 


T’. Dibdin. 
JANUARY. 

Rouse up, my hearties! whilst I mend 
my pen, 

To tell you all how things will be, and 
when : 

Whilst I do trace the motions of the 
sphere, 

To find out what shall happen this 
here year. 

For, the starry science, well my read- 
ers knows, 

Has wise men for its friends, fools for 
its foes. 


A new Tragedy may be expected 
about the Sth. 12th. or 19th. of this 
month ; the day before, or the day 
after ; its reception rather cool and 
cloudy ; applause mingled with hiss- 
ing. Seats will be in great request. 
A well-known actor proceeds to Ame- 
rica by sea, and a certain actress gets 


_ herself affronted, not 100 miles from 


Vinegar Yard. Three times three 
are nine: Long live the Princess 
Elizabeth. 


FEBRUARY. 


On the 30th. of this month there 
will be much tumult in the galleries, 
with loud cries of “ Play up, Nosey !” 
“Catgut Scrapers !” “ Turn him out !” 
and “Throw him over!” The fo- 
reign powers appear uneasy, but I 
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trust in the end England will over- 
come all her enemies. Vox Stella- 
rum vox Dei. 

MARCH. 

A new piece will be produced, of 
the merits of which Green Room Re- 
port will speak highly, but which will 
nevertheless be found execrabie, and 
driven from the stage the first even- 
ing. By crowding into the theatre 
great damage will be done to arms, 
should:, breast, stom:, back, veins, 
loins, knees, legs, ancles, feet, and 
toes. A tragedy superior to any of 
Shakspeare’s will be wriiten, and 
Good Friday will fall on a Saturday. 


APRIL. 


A new Comedy brought out by 
Mr. Reynolds, on which occasion nu- 
merous Orders will be distributed ; 
should one of these fall to your fot, 
clap often, and, if possible, avoid 
much sleep. The character of this 
piece is clearly foreshewn in the 7th 
chapter of Job, ver. 22 to29. God 
bless the Regent and Duke of York. 
Venus is now an evening star, and 
often seen in the lobbies, followed 


closely by Mercury. 


MAY. 

On the second of this month a cer- 
tain comedian dies, or is very near it. 
Death is common tv all men. No 
Popery! A new farce may be looked 
for alhout the Ist. 2d. Srd. 4th. or 31st. 
the day before or the day after ; its 
reception txropae glse. 

TW TOH IJA Ms 
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JUNE. 

Many crowded houses this month, 
and places will consequently be less 
easily procured than when the houses 
are half empty. Numerous disputes 
on the subject will take place in the 
lobbies with the box-keepers, and 


much bribery and corruption will be 
practised to procure a seat in the 
house. God bless Sir Vicary Gibbs. 
On the thirty-first of this month it is 
not probable there will be any per- 
formance, nor will places be kept after 
the termination of the first act. Va- 
rious disorders experienced in the 
theatres, particularly the rising of 
the lights. 
JULY. 

The aspects and positions of the 
audience this month will be of a more 
peaceable nature than those of the 
last; tending to promote the satis- 
faction of the manager, and the inter- 
est of the theatre. About this time 
the weather becomes somewhat warm- 
er than in December, therefore, if 
you are wise, finish your play-going 
this month, and so rest till October. 


AUGUST. 

A great performer makes his exit, 
or kicks the bucket. Nothing is 
more certain than uncertainty in thea- 
trical affairs. A new comedy pro- 
duced at the Haymarket, with so 
much success, that it runs from the 
first of August to the foot of West- 
minster Bridge. During this month 
beth the winter theatres will be 
closed; I am therefore of opinion 
there will be no performance at either 
of them. God bless Sir William 
Curtis. 

SEPTEMBER. 

During this month twenty new per- 
formers, more or Jess, will appear in 
London; I am perfectly acquainted 
with the manner in which they will 
be received, thorgh I do not think 
proper to make it known. I now 
present my readers with a remarkable 
flieroglyphic, alluding to these won- 
derful times. 
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The meaning of this I shail not 
explain, but leave it to time and the 
curious to construe. Long live the 
Queen. 

OCTOBER. 

Many grave and serious consulta- 
tions now held by the managers, and 
it is to be hoped for the good of the 
drama; though the critics have still 
an untriendly aspect. Be careful not 
to forget your great-coat and um- 
brelia, as there will be bad weather 
hereavouts, and a cold now caught 
may continué all the winter. Vivant 
Rex et Regina. Boxes 7s. Pit 3s. 6d. 
Lower Gallery 2s. Upper Gallery Is. 
Tempus fugit. 

NOVEMBER. 

A new Opera produced ; its recep- 
tion I do not chuse to mention at 
present. About this period there 
will be great confusion at the ccors 
of the theatres, just as the perform- 
ances conclude: and it is not impro- 
bable that cries may be heard of 
“ Coach to Titchfield Street.” “ Pray 
remember the waterman!” ‘“ Link, 
your Honour!” ‘“ Coach to the 
City!” “ Mrs. Wiggins’s carriage 
stops the way!” A new actress makes 
her débit; perhaps well received, 
perhaps not. 

DECEMBER. 

About this time some bad coin will 
be offered at the doors of the theatres ; 
the utterers detected, and made to 
sufier what they deserve. No money 
to be returned. A stitch in time 
saves nine. Men have now their eyes 
open, except when asleep. If there 
should be a row in the Pit, here- 
abouts, it will not be surprising. 
Brentford is a town in Middlesex, 
having a market on Tuesdays. A 
new performer comes out, but soon 
goes in again. Take care of your 
pockets Ladies and Gentlemen. 
Down, down, derry down. Two new 
pantomimes. Long live the British 
Stage. FINIS CORONAT OPUS. 


J. Bs 
Vol. IL. 


LOVE’s VOCABULARY. 
(Continued from Vol. I. p. 237.) 


“In Cupid’s school, whoe’er would take 
degree, 


** Must learn his rudiments by reading me.” » 


Dryden. 


Cupid. This allegorical personage 


is now entirely banished from all 


prose but that of the lowest scrib-. 


blers in the ranks of Love; and is 


even scarcely allowed a place in the. 


modern Parnassus, except in a ballad 
to the lovely Sue, or the blue-ey’d 
Jenny, at the head of which we, at 
times, still see a wooden cut of his 
figure. 

Curiosity is a passion which per- 
vades with uncontrolable force every 
female bosom. In men it is not so 
universal, but it frequently causes 


much mischief amongst them. <A. 


restless desire, for instance, of know- 
ing whether one’s wife or mistress 
is true or false, is excessively. ridi- 


culous. Cervantes compares women: 


to a glass, which no wise man will 


dash against the pavement, to see: 
whether it will break or not. Have 


you any doubts of a woman’s faith ¢ 
never seek to satisfy them; it is 
waking a sleeping lion ; a woman will 
probably resent an unjust suspicion, 
and revenge herself by giving it a 
foundation in fact. 


Deceit. ‘The general notion, that: 


lovers are deceivers, must be erro- 


neous, and the reason is this ; a lover: 


and a deceiver are entirely different 
characters, for a deceiver cannot 
love, and, vice versa, a lover cannot 


- deceive—he ceases to be a lover 


when he does. 


Defence. It is necessary for a 
woman to be well versed in the 
several meihods of defending herself 
against the too brisk advances of her 
lover. A cool disdainful one is the 
best ; a passionate repulse will only 
awe a novice, and rather emboldens 
an experienced gallant, who naturally 


imagines that so much emction dee. 
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notes a degree of heat ; and that no 
man will ever be thoroughly well 
with his mistress, till he has done 
something to make her angry with 
him. 

Delicacy. This word is  some- 
times used to elude, or parry, a hint 
of marriage; as thus—“ I have too 
much delicacy to draw you headlong 
into an engagement, until my affairs 
are better settled: it would be un- 
generous of me to make you unhappy.” 
The sly rogue knows very well that 
gaining time is gaining every thing ; 
and this is a plausible excuse for 
delay, by which he proposes, without 
alarming her caution, or giving her 
room to complain, to find means for 
accomplishing his designs: this af- 
fected delicacy means only that he 
is willing enough to have her for a 
mistress, but very loath to make her 
his wife. 

Desire. A lover without desire is 
an imaginary being; and even if in 
existence would be a mighty insipid 
one. Enjoyment is the end atter 
which every swain is sighing, even 
whilst he protests the contrary to his 
nymph, who would despise him if she 
thought him sincere. Platonie Love, 
in fact, is purely chimerical, and talk- 
ed of by none but a few withered old 
maids. Cowley says, smartly enough, 
“So angels love; so let them love 

for ime ; 
“When Pm all soul, such shall my 
love too be.” 


Difficulties are the life and soul of 
a passion, which without them would 
frequently languish and die. They 
resemble hills and tufts of trees, which 
interrupt a prospect, only to make 
it the more agreeable. 

Disdain. A disdainful air may be 
excusable in a beauty, and even be- 
come ber on proper occasions ; but 
it is terribly ridiculous when assumed 
without any necessity, or by a plain 


woman, whom no one would think of 
provoking to it. 


Distraction. Gallants ftequently 
exclaim, J love you to distraction, 
which means about as much as the 
superlative expressions at the con- 
clusion of a letter: that is to say, 
nothing at all. 


(To be continued. ) . 


PLAY-HOUSE REVELS; or, A 
PEEP into the GREEN-ROOM. 


To the Editor of the British Stage. 


Srr,—As it is possible that your 
correspondent Dangle, Jun. may not 
feel inclined to continue the charac- 
teristic quotations for the players, 
which he commenced last year in 
your magazine; and as Twelfth Day 
is fast approaching ; I am induced to 
offer you a similar collection of mot- 
toes. Should they meet with your 
approval, and find a place in your 
work, it will aflord me much gratilfi- 
cation. SAM SAM’S-SON. 


MR. YOUNG. 
Yea, this Man’s brow, like to a title 
leaf, 


Foretels the nature of a _ tragic 
volume. 


Hen. IV. Part 2, Act I. Scene i. 


MR. MACREADY. 

Rocque—Do you not remember my 
countenance ? 

Oct :-—No—Providence has slubber’d 
it in haste. 

"Tis one of her unmeaning compo- 
sitions 

She manufactures when she makes a 
gross. 

She’ll form a million such, and all 

alike. 


Mountaineers, Act II. Scene iii. 


MR. FARLEY. 

What cannoneer begot this lusty 
blood ? 

He speaks plain cannon, fire, and 
smoke, and bounce ; 
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He gives the bastinado with his 
tongue ; 
Our ears are cudgel’d. 
King John, Act If. Scene ii. 


MISS O'NEILL. 

Lovely excellence! 

Virtue, all sweet before, steals o’er 
thy lip, 

As the soft breeze that bends the 
modest rose, 

Grown sweeler in its passage. Thou 
mayst preach, 

When rigid schoolmen fail, and 
win with gentleness ; 

Cause even shame to spread the proud 
man’s cheek, 

And make the world in love with 
charity. 

Mountaineers, Act IL. Scene ii. 


MR. MADDOCKS. 

Avaunt! and quit my sight! Let the 
earth hide thee ! 

Thy bones are marrowless, thy blood 
is cold ; 

Thou hast no speculation in those 
eyes 

Which thou dost glare with! 

Macbeth, Act TIL. Scene iv. 


MR. KEAN. 

He was indeed the glass 

Wherein the noble youth did dress 
themselves. 

Ife had no legs, that practised not 
his gait: 

And speaking thick, which nature 
inade his blemish, - - 

Became the accents of the valiant ; 

For those that could speak low and 
tardily, 

Would turn their own perfection to 
abuse, 

To seem like him :— 

He was the mark and glass, copy and 
book, 

That fashioned others. 

Hen. IV. Part 2, Act IL. Scene iii. 


MR. CHAPMAN. 


What dost thou mean by shaking of 
thy head ? 

What means that hand upon that 
breast of thine? 

Why holds thine eye that lamentable 
rheum, 

Like a proud river peering o’er his 
bounds ? 

King John, Act LIT. Scene i. 


MR. BENGOUGH. 


’Sblood, I am as melancholy as a 
gib cat, ora lugged bear, or an old 
lion; or a lover’s lute ; yea, or the 
drone of a Lincolnshire bagpipe. 

Hen. 1V. Part 1, Act I, Scene. ii, 


MR. CHARLES KEMBLE,. 


Some strange commotion 

Is in his brain; he bites his lip and 
Starts ; 

Stops on a sudden, looks upon the 
ground, 

Then, lays his finger on his temple ; 
straight 

Springs into fast gait; then, stops 
again, 

Strikes his breast hard; and anon, 
he casts 

His eye against the moon: in most 
strange postures 

We have seen him set himself. 

Hen. VIII. Act ULL. Scene ii. 


MISS KELLY. 


Full many a lady 

1 have ey’d with best regard; and 
many a time 

The harmony of their tongues hath 
into bondage 

Brought my too diligent ear: for 
several virtues 

Have I lik’d several women ; never 
any 

With so full soul, but some defect in 
her 
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Did quarrel with the noblest grace 
she ow’d, 
And put it to the foil; but you, O you, 
So perfect, and so peerless, are cre- 
ated 
Of every creature’s best. 
Tempest, Act IIT. Scene i. 


MRS. MARDYN. 
A woman of quick sense. 
Vie, fie upon her! 
There’s language in her eye, her 
cheek, her lip, 
Nay, her foot speaks. 
Wroilus & Cressida, Act LV. Scene v. 


MR. S. PENLEY. 

{ have no spur 

To prick the sides of my intent, but 
only 

Vaulting ambition, which o’erleaps 
itself. 


Macbeth Act 1. Scene vii. 
MISS POOLE, 
Heyday! what a sweep of vanity 
comes this way! 
Timon of Athens, Act I. Scene ii. 


LETTERS OF AN AMERICAN, 


On the Manners, Literature, and 
Amusements of the English. 


LETTER 2, 


You must have been somewhat 
surprised, my dear » at my 
long silence, and have doubtless fre- 
quently reproached me with inten- 
tional neglect, but let me hasten to 
undeceive you: the suspension of my 
correspoudence has been solely caused 
by a violent fever and sickness which 
fastened upon me, shortly after my 


arrival in Eugland, and which at 


times appeared likely to prove fatal ; 
so lustily indeed did the grim king of 
terrors Knock once or twice at my 
portal, that I gave myself up for lost ; 
but at length, thanks to a skilful 
physician, and a good constitution, 


my health is pretty nearly re-establish- 
ed, and I am enabled to continue 
my survey of whatever is curious and 
amusing in this great metropolis, 
My first attention, as you will readily 
imagine, was directed towards the 
theatres; and so constant have been 
my visits to those fascinating scenes, 
that Lam already become nearly as 
well acquainted with ihe names and 
faces of the various performers, &e. 
&e. as any of the natives. Tlowever, 
before I proceed to give you any ac- 
count of these, [I shall pen a_ brief 
description of the theatres at which 
they exhibit. The principal houses 
open during the winter are two in 
number, and derive their names from 
those of the places in which they 
stand; thus the one is called Drury 
Lane, from a beastly alley which 
runs behind it ; and the other Covent 
or Convent Garden, from a_ place 
which it is said was formerly the site 
of a Convent, but which ts now oc- 
cupied by a market for the sale of 
cabbages and potatoes. Of these, 
the latter, in ils exterior, is the most 
beautiful, possessing an extensive 
front, of stone or cement, with a Doric 
portico. ts interior also is exces- 
sively handsome, but I think inferior 
in point of lightness and elegance to 
that of its rival, though it has the 
advantage of being most splendidly 
illuminated with gas, while the other 
is contented with the old method of 
lighting with candles. The exterior 
of Drury Lane, however, but ill 
accords with its internal beauty, be- 
ing a mere unadorned pile of brick- 
work, resembling rather a large ma- 
nufactory than a theatre. These 
edifices stand within a stone’s throw 
of each other, so that those who re- 
side in the remote parts of the metro- 
polis, must either walk an immense 
distance ; incur a considerable ex- 
pense in coach-hire ; or forego the 
amusement altogether. The only 
reason I have ever heard assigned 
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for this preposterous arrangement is, 
that as one theatre may happen to 
be completely filled at an early hour, 
the other is then close at hand to 
accommodite such after-comers as 
would otherwise be compelled to re- 
turn disappointed ; but from what I 
have seen, it does not appear to me 
that this is a case likely to oecur 
above six times in a season, if so 
often. Indeed, their immense size 
renders an excessively crowded house 
a spectacle of extreme rarity, and, 
except on particular occasions, or 
when an abundance of orders is is- 
sued, the boxes are seldom more than 
half filled, till the admission of half 
price. You, who have been accus- 
tomed to think some of the theatres 
of our western world rather eapa- 
cious, would probably look upon 
them with contempt, after a glance at 
the immense areas of these two the- 
atres, and confess, that it is with 
playhouses as with most other things, 
they are merely large or small, good 
or bad, by comparison. Considered 
as splendid edifices only, without 
reference to the purposes for which 
they were built, it must be admitted 
that they are surpassingly beautiful ; 
but after half'an hour has been spent 
in admiration of their chandeliers. 
their scencry, and their other deco- 
rations, the spectator begins to feel 
that the sight of these beauties is but 
a poor compensation for the ignorance 
in which he is compelled to remain 
of what is passing on the stage. 
Unless he have the luck to procure a 
situation near the actors, the expres- 
sion of their countenances is entirely 
lost ; and half the dialogue falls upon 
his ear in indistinct murmurs, in 
attempting to comprehend which, he 
loses the opportunity of hearing the 
remaining half. Wowever, by dint 
of perseverance, and fees to the box- 
keepers, judiciously applied, I have 
been enabled to attain to some inti- 
macy with the peculiar characters of 


the principal performers, and shall 
shortly furnish you with some concise 
descriptions of them, unless another 
fit of sickness disables me, or some 
more attractive subject presents itself 
employ the pen of your very sincere 
friend 


G. Ce 


MY POCKET-BOOK—No. 33. 
“* Things small as nothing : fragments, seraps, 
aud bits.” 

Troilus and Cressida. 
MonosyiiasB_Les. The author of the 
article entitled “ Monosyllabie Cri- 
licism,” inserled at p. 259, Vol. I. of 
the Bririsa Stage, might have cited 
the following passage from Shakspeare, 
as affording a most exquisite specimen 
of his favourite style of composition. 
Such an assemblage of monosyllables, 
treading on one another’s heels, is 
rarely met with:— 


** T am glad that my weak words 
‘© Have struck but thus much show of 
fire from Brutus.” 


Tue Eart or Derpy, in the reign 
of James I. used to wear such plain 
clothes, that he eould not be distin- 
cuished from the better sort of far- 
mers, and coming to court one day 
in a common riding coat, one of the 
Scottish attendants refused him ad- 
mittance into the Privy Chamber, say- 
ing, ‘* Gaffer, this is no place for you ; 
the king has no oceasion for plough- 
men; none come here but men of 


— quality, and gentlemen in rich habits.” 


The king, hearing the dispute at the 
chamber door, stepped forward, and 
asked what was the matter? "Po whom 
the Earl replied, ** Nothing, my liege, 
only your countrymen having left 
their manners and rags behind them 
in Scotland, neither know themselves, 
nor their betters.??—The king being 
angry at an affront offered ta so great 
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a man, said, “ My good Lord Derby, 
I am sorry for the abuse given you 
by my servant, and, to make your 
lordship satisfaction, I will command 
him to be hanged, if your lordship 
desire it.’—The earl answered, 
“ That is too Jight a punishment to 
repair my honour; £ expect that his 
punishment sould be nicre exem- 
plary."— Name it, my lord,” said 
the king, “ and it shall be done.” 
“ Why then,” said the earl, ‘ I desire 
your Majesty would send him back 
to his own country again.” 


Ertcurtsm. Every reader will 
remember the following lines in 
Pope :— 


“© Each mortal has his pleasure, none 
deny ; 

** Scarsdale his bottle, Darty his ham 
pye.” 


Darty is an abbreviation of Dart- 
neuf, the name of a most celebrated 
sensualist and gluiton. Of this man, 
Horace Walpole, who had frequently 
met him at his father’s table, related 
the following anecdotes :— 

Dartneu was one day walking in 
the street, when he overtook a fish- 
monger’s boy who was carrying home 
a fine turbot, which the mischievous 
rogue amused himself with, as he went 
along, by striking it against every post 
he came to. This, in the eyes of 
Dartneul, was a crime not to be over- 
looked or forgiven. He immediately 
followed the boy to the house where 
he was going, and in terms of great 
indignation, described what he had 
seen, and insisted on the boy’s being 
severely chastised. 

At another time, Dartneuf was 
engaged to dine with a brother gour- 
mand, expressly to eat one of two 
plums, the only produce of a particu- 
Jar tree, remarkable for the richness 


and delicacy of its fruit. It was 


agreed, that, when they had dined, to 
enjoy the fruit in its greatest perfection, 
they were to proceed to the garden, 
and each gather and eat his plum, 
Before dinner was eotirely ended, 
Dartneuf made sonie excuse to retire 
for a few minutes from the room, 
when he instantly hastened to the 
garden, and dire to relate, devoured 
both the plums, without the smallest 
compunction or remorse. 


Appropriate Text. The first time 
that Mr. Pitt went to Cambridge after 
his election for the university, the 
sophs appeared natural'y gaping for 
the gocd things in the youthful 
minister’s gift. Dr. Paley, who preach- 
ed before him, chose this text:— 
“ There is a lad here that hath two 
barley loaves and three small fishes, 
but what are these among so many?” 


Clement’s Inn, 
Dec. 12, 1817. 


DANGLE, JUN. 


THE SURVEYOR, No. 1. 


“ Parvula (nam exemplo est,) magni formica 
laboris 


“* Ore trahit quodcunque potest, atque addit 
acervo.” 


FHIorace, Sat. 1, Lib. 1. 

The Proverb says, ‘ good wine 
needs no bush.’—How far this may 
be applicable to the “ Surveyor,” the 
readers of it must judge. Thus far, 
however, I will say, with respect to 
my not making use of the preamble 
allixed to most undertakings of the 
kind, that if it does in any degree 
prove deserving notice, it wil] not 
want an introductory preface ; and if 
it totally fails of pleasing, nothing 
can be more absurd than a meagre 
composition, ushered in with preli- 
minary nonsense. I shall therefore 
commence without further ceremony, 
merely premising that it is not my 
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intention to eonline myself to any 
particular rales with respect to the 
arrangement of the subjects, or the 
subjects themselves, of the presen’, or 
ensuing numbers; and as I shall not 
only take a survey of whatever strikes 
me as curious, istructive, or other- 
wise deserving mention in other 
things, but shall also endeavour to 
review correctly any production of 
my own, L hope my readers will not 
in vain look for amusement in the 
Surveyor. 


IT some time ago re- 
ceived the following curious epistle 
from a whimsical friend of mine, and 
as I think it entertaining, I shall give 
it without alteration, asa jfinale to the 
present vumber. 


«* Sir,—As I perceived when I last 
had the pleasure of paying you a visit, 
that you were partial to my prattling 
about plays, I at present put pen to 
paper, for the purpose of pleasing you 
with the particalars ofa pastime I was 
present at some time past—On my 
passage to Portsmouth, I put up ata 
paltry place, where the play of “ Pi- 
zarro”’ was to be performed at a 
publie-house called the Pelican.— 
Thither I proceeded post-haste, and 
pushing past the populace, paid the 
price, and got a prime place in the 
pit. The performance proved prodi- 
giously prosperous, ’till the part came 
when Pizarro is perceived his 
pavilion, reposing his pate upon his 
pillow. Some placuy provoking peo- 
ple had previously put privately on 
the stage some pellets illed with de- 
tonatins powder, so that when Pi- 
zarro, (personated by a player of the 
name of Powel!, a pitiful post,) at the 
proper period, paced the planks, 
he popped his foot upon the pellet, 
which pounced off like a pistel, and 
so confounded poor Pizarro, that 
he precipitately posted off to” the 
prowpter for protection, much to the 


pleasure of the people, particularly 
of the principals in the plot; whilst 
the pediars, pot-menders, publicans, 
plasterers, and other princes of the 
gallery, pelted with peas, and orange- 
peel, the petrified Rolla, who stood 
like a pig ina poke, in a pitiable 
plight, pondering on the past, and 
premeditating, if possible, how to pa- 
cify the plebeians—presently, however, 
Powell presented himself, amidst 
plentiful plaudits, and the piece was 
played through, although the Peru- 
vians were preciously puzzled pretty 
often with the popping of their oppo- 
hents; nor was their pattering pre- 
tended, for they were uot proof against 
the unexpected power that the pup- 
pies in the pit had poured upon them, 
to the peril of their persons, and the 
pulsation of their  parti-coloured 
plumes. Some plaintive airs preceded 
the * Spoiled Child,’ which was 
properly spoiled indeed—that prig 
Powell played old Pickle, and a pretty 
Pickle he was, and employed much 
precaution to prevent further alarms. 
In passing through the Pelican, I 
perceived a profusion of partridges, 
pheasants, pullets, pigeons, plovers, 
pies, patties, pears, peaches, plums, 
&e. placed in the bar for the players. 
Possibly, they practised the profes- 
sions of poaching, and pilfering, as 
well as playing; for itis must probable 
their pockets could not produce 
enough to purchase more than pota- 
toes; but poverty, and penury, L 


~ presume, made them prefer a more 


profitable, though more perilous, way 
of puffing out their paunches. have 
procureda free postage for this, from 
a member of Parliament. Please to 
pay my respects to Peter, and be 
persuaded that 
I am, ever yours, 
Purtip ParLoPer.” 
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Original 
Hints to Lovers. 

How oft by mankind is it spoken 

That love isthe source of all ill; 
That many fond hearts he has broken, 

And blights all our happiness still: 
But I cannot tell how they contrive it, 

Though lovers complain of their lot, 
They commonly seem to survive it, 

If hearts have been broken or not. 


Tho’ there’s always a portion of sigh- 
ing, 

You'll find no disease in a sigh ; 
And until men and women love dying 
Love never will cause them to die. 
If men would get rid of their anguish, 
Vil cure their disquietude thus— 

Let us all resolve never to languish 
For girls that won’t Janguish for us. 


No hard-hearted beauty can move me, 
Who answers my smiles witha frown; 
Butif oneshoulde’cr deign tolove me, 
That instant my heart is her own: 
Thro’ Cupid’s wild labyrinth roving, 
Who is there that never has proved, 
Though there’s something delightful 
in loving, 
There’s heaven in being beloved. 


Wiien love is o’erwhelmed with dis- 
tresses, 
They flow from our folly alone ; 
Bat all of the joys he possesses 
Are tender delights of his own. 
When vainly our vows have been 
plighted, 
No more protestations we'll waste ; 
But slighting, as we have been slighted, 
We'llleave them, and pity their taste. 
When two hearts are governed by 
Cupid, 
All sorrowful feelings are own ; 
But truly that love must be stupid, 
Which only is cherished by one. 
All those who are sad and forsaken 
From former disasters may learn, 


Bre they love, proper care should be 
taken, 
That somebody loves in return. 


THOMAS. 


Woctry. 


Sonnet to Miss Stephens. 

Tuneful enchantress! whose 
witching art 

Beguiles the soul to many a blissful 
dream ; 

How shall the muse, invok’d to sucha 
theme, 

Express thy power to captivate the 
heart ? 

Ilim, in whose eye no tears of rap. 
ture start, 

Untoucl’d by strains like thine, we 
well may deem 


To sentiment a stranger, tho’ he 


seem 
In other guise to act a manly part. 
Sweet songstress! frown not on my 
artless lyre ; 
Nor scorn the humble, tributary line 
Thus feebly offer’d. Well might’st 
thou inspire 
Amuse tosoarabore the flight of mine; 
But who, of all the bright Parnassian 
choir, 
Could siug thy art in strains as sweet 
as thine? 
B. B. 
Beauty. 
You sexy that Celia’s face combines 
The lily and the rose ; 
True—on ber cheeks the former pines, 
The latter tips her nose. 
GRIZZLE. 
Advice. 
Will asked (his breeches wore so fast) 
The surest way to make then last ; 
““ My plan,” quoth one, (p’rhaps not 
the worst,) 
** Is this—to make my jacket first.” 
GRIZZLE. 


Quibble. 
When Tom in anger gave the lie, 
Jack’s frowning brow and furious eye 
Did 'Tom’s alarm awake ; 
Who trembling eried, “ Dear Jack, 
tis true, 
I say you lie—and so you do, 


Lie—under a mistake.” 
GRIZZLE- 
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